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WOMAN'S BATTLE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

BY THE REV. PROF. W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 



The great advance in the position of women that has taken 
place in the British islands within the last few years is due to 
two great causes, which may be distinguished by a recent par- 
liamentary phrase as non-contentious and contentious. In some 
departments women have risen without noise or struggle ; 
in other departments they have made good their progress 
only by war & outrance. But in both cases the progress has been 
made mainly through the same cause ; through individual 
women of rare gifts and courage showing what they are capable 
of, what gifts they have, and J what power to use them ; this 
being followed by the double result of cutting off from opponents 
their chief ground of objection, and of encouraging less cour- 
ageous women to venture into the arena, show their capacity, 
and claim their due. 

It is to the contentious department — the region of opposition 
and struggle — that we wish chiefly to draw attention ; but a glance 
at the more silent and unopposed line of progress will fitly intro- 
duce the other. 

Foremost in the department of quiet progress, we place liter- 
ature and kindred arts. A century ago, there was hardly a dis- 
tinguished female name in all English literature. Hannah More 
was one of the first to venture into print. Among her contempo- 
raries were Joanna Baillie, Maria Edgeworth, Jane Austen, 
Frances Burney, and Mary Wollstonecraft, whose Rights of 
Woman made her doubly a pioneer. But to the class of literary 
ladies before the Victorian era one might apply the famous line of 
Virgil, with the necessary change of gender: 

" Apparent rarae nantes in gurgite vasto." 
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Within the last fifty years, however, female writers have be- 
come thick as leaves in Vallombrosa. It is in the lighter depart- 
ments of literature that they chiefly appear— poetry, fiction, 
stories for children, essays, letters, and sketches ; and here they 
probably equal in number the whole array of contemporary male 
writers. And some of the names are stars of the first magnitude. 
Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Browning, Christina Rossetti, Mrs. Alexan- 
der, George Eliot, Miss Braddon, Mrs. Oliphant, Miss Martineau, 
the Brontes, Miss Carpenter, Mrs. Jameson, Mrs. Charles, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Edna Lyall, and others form a constellation as 
brilliant as the Pleiades. Nor is light literature their only field. 
In science Mrs. Somerville led the way, commanding universal 
respect for the grasp and fulness of her scientific purview. More 
recently, Miss Ormerod's contributions to natural history have 
gained her the post of Entomologist to the Board of Trade. Miss 
Giberne's Sun, Moon, and Stars, with the imprimatur of Professor 
Pritchard, of Cambridge, has been received with remarkable favor, 
and reached a circulation of between twenty and thirty thousand 
copies. Miss Buckley's Short History of Natural Science 
takes a kind of encyclopedic grasp of modern scientific progress. 
Even in the border land of philosophy and theology, Miss Cail- 
lard's Progressive Revelation shows an interesting mastery of 
modern speculation without the sacrifice of steadfast faith. As 
travellers, some ladies have shown wonderful courage and capac- 
ity, notably Isabella L. Bird, now Mrs. Bishop, who began her 
literary career many years ago with The English Woman in 
America, and her fame as a traveller with her Six months in 
the Sandwich Islands and Letters from the Rocky Mountains. 
There is every reason to believe that when Girton and Newnham 
have reached maturity, the contributions of women to the higher 
departments of literature and kindred arts will become more and 
more numerous and important. 

It would be an interesting inquiry : What has been the net 
result of the thousand and one contributions to our literature 
that have recently flowed from female pens ? Have they in any 
way modified the tone of English literature ? Have they given 
it more grace and purity ? Or have any specific results arisen 
from works having a definite practical aim ? Upon that wide 
and somewhat difficult inquiry we cannot enter now, but all 
would readily allow that by far the most remarkable case of lit- 
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erary triumph with a specific aim has been on the western side 
of the Atlantic. Uncle Tom's Cabin, in its influence on pub- 
lic opinion and public action, stands as yet unrivalled. 

Philanthrophy is not a new field for women, for sisterhoods 
of charity and mercy hare been from time immemorial. But in our 
day female philanthropy has assumed a new phase, and entered on 
a wider career. Instead of creeping about in veiled obscurity, 
doing good by stealth, and not finding it fame, women have come 
out as originators of great philanthropical enterprises, in which, 
after a time, they have commanded approval and admiration on 
all sides. Elizabeth Pry, in Newgate, introduced a new era of 
prison administration. With her three great gifts, according to 
her daughter Katherine, "her dignified and stately presence, her 
exquisite voice, and her unruffled sweetness of expression," she 
was a splendid pioneer. Almost by her single example she set- 
tled the question of woman's right, when duly gifted, to speak 
in public; for who, as the late Dr. Guthrie used to say, could hear 
her most melting appeals without being convinced such gifts as 
hers were meant to be used. Miss Nightingale, with her warm 
heart and ready hand, achieved a great revolution in the art of 
nursing. In her work among navvies, recorded by Miss Marsh 
in her English Hearts and English Hands, it was shown for 
the first time what a remarkable influence a cultivated and loving 
Christian lady could exercise on the most ragged of men — how 
wonderfully she could capture their hearts and mould their wills. 
Mrs. Bayly's Ragged Homes and How to Mend Them was a 
convincing testimony to the success of woman's work in the slums. 
Miss Annie McPherson was the pioneer in the rescue work that 
has transferred tens of thousands of children from neglect and 
misery at home to a career of honesty and prosperity in Canadian 
homes. Other ladies without number in our day have made their 
names alike honored and fragrant by work among soldiers and 
sailors, by homes of rest, homes for cripple children, leagues 
of pity, sea-side resorts, fortnights in the country, cabmen's 
shelters, boys and girls' clubs, and a thousand other contri- 
vances for lessening the burden and brightening the monotony of 
toil. Surely it was a great blunder in Mr. Dickens to make his Mrs. 
Jellybys and Pardiggles types of our active philanthropic women. 
For female philanthropy, as a whole, there is now but one voice 
of commendation and admiration, and if the kindly and gentle 
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spirit which has thus shown itself could only be brought to bear 

on certain other departments of labor, terribly exposed to the 

east wind, much might be done to overcome the antipathy of 

class to class and to hasten the day 

" When man to man the warld o'er 
Shall brithers be, for a' that." 

But the course of true love has not run quite smoothly in 
female philanthropy. Besides showing mercy in their own way, 
women have presumed to claim a voice in the management of 
some of our great charitable institutions. They have actually 
sought to become guardians of the poor ! Who can tell the vir- 
tuous horror of the fine old companies of managers and directors 
when it was proposed to give women a place on the Board of 
Guardians ? Were they, men of business and men of brains, to 
be disturbed and worried by the fancies and dreams of ignorant, 
flighty, unpractical women, who could no more manage an insti- 
tution than they could direct the movements of the British Navy ? 
Bring in women, it was said, and you will bring in an utter chaos 
of disorder. But it began to be seen that in the case of the poor, 
half being of their own sex, the help of women might be of no 
ordinary use. Did men or women understand best how to feed 
them ? And might not women have some reasonable ideas about 
clothing, and nursing, and managing the children ; and if the 
old people were cranky and ill-tempered, might not women be as 
successful as men in soothing their irritations, and throwing a 
few gleams of sunshine into their lives ? Was it strange that such 
views prevailed ? It is but yesterday since Miss Slack and other 
friends began to fight this battle, yet already nearly a thousand 
women are guardians of the poor in England, and doubtless the 
number will rapidly increase. 

But the effort to make women eligible as guardians of the poor 
was a mere skirmish. The great tug of war has been in connec- 
tion with other objects, notably these three : higher education 
generally, and admission to the universities ; medical education 
in particular, and medical practice ; and the municipal and po- 
litical suffrage, especially in the election of members of parlia- 
ment. 

But for these struggles the way was silently prepared, partly by 
the process, characteristic of all advancing civilization, which 
lays more stress on the individual, both in the family and in the 
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state, recognizing more fully individual responsibility and obli- 
gation : 

" For every creature, male as well as femaU, 
Stands single in responsible act and thought ;" 

and partly by specific efforts to impress the public mind with the 
rights and proper place of women. We have referred to Mary 
Wollstonecraft's Vindication of the Bights of Women, pub- 
lished in 1792, which made a stir in its time, but was not power- 
ful enough to do more. To this we may add the erratic cham- 
pionship of Shelley, and the more effective advocacy of John 
Stuart Mill and Professor David Masson, buttressed by such 
powerful works as Aurora Leigh, Shirley, and Tennyson's 
Princess. Thackeray and George Eliot contributed to swell 
tne stream, and more recent writers, including Charles Eeade, 
George Meredith, and Thomas Hardy at home, and. Tolstoi', Ibsen, 
and Bjornson abroad, have helped to make the atmosphere of 
public opinion more favorable than at any previous time to the 
claims of woman. 

We proceed to trace the line of battle in the three directions 
that have been named. 

1. Higher education and admission to the universities. It is 
a full half century since the desire arose to burst the envelope 
which had hitherto confined female education to a very small 
class of subjects, and obtain access to those richer fields of knowl- 
edge in which the other sex freely expatiated. The first formal 
step in this direction was taken in 1848, when the " Governesses' 
Benevolent Institution " made arrangements with professors of 
high talent and standing in society to open classes in all branches 
of female education, and for that purpose started an institution in 
Harley Street, London, known as Queen's College, followed in 
1849 by another in Bedford Square, known as Bedford College. 
These institutions, however, were self-contained, nor had the idea 
arisen as yet of connection with any university. It was not till 
1856 that any movement began in that direction. In that year, 
Miss Jessie Mariton White addressed a letter to the Begistrar of 
London University, inquiring whether a woman could become a 
candidate for a diploma in medicine, if, on presenting herself for 
examination, she produced the requisite certificates of study and 
character. The opinion of counsel having been taken, the Senate 
replied that " they did not conceive themselves empowered to 
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admit women as candidates for degrees." Six years later, in 1862, 
Miss Elizabeth Garrett (now Mrs. Garrett Anderson) requested 
to be admitted as a candidate for matriculation, but with the same 
results ; and a motion in the Senate to apply for modification of 
the charter of the university, making female students admissible 
to its degrees and honors, was lost by the casting vote of the 
Chancellor. Finding this too bold a game in the then state of 
public opinion, the friends of the cause endeavored to secure 
an intermediate position, hoping through it to advance to success 
in their higher aim. 

What they now asked was liberty to pass the university local 
examinations which had just been instituted. To this request 
the University of Cambridge acceded under certain conditions. 
On December 4, 1863, the first examination was held and was 
fairly but not wholly successful.* But it was only a private 
examination, and the next effort was to gain the benefit of pub- 
licity, and the greater stimulus to exertion on the part of the 
girls which this would secure. The Senate so far agreed, but 
objected to making the names public. It would be altogether 
unsuitable in this brief paper to go into all the steps of the 
struggle, and the varied success it met with from the universi- 
ties of London, Cambridge, Oxford, and Durham. But even 
where girls were granted a place in local examinations, it was 
foundHhat this step was altogether insufficient to fulfil their 
legitimate aspirations. Many young ladies (as many school- 
mistresses testified), desired to go much further than the stand- 
ard of local examinations. A new movement was accordingly 
concerted. It was resolved to establish a girls' college that 
should hold in relation to girls' schools and home teaching a posi- 
tion analogous to that occupied by the universities towards the 
public schools for boys. The final result of this resolution was 
the establishment in Cambridge of the now famous colleges of 
Girton (1873) and Eewnham (1875). Application was made and 
granted for the use of the examination papers used for the mathe- 
matical tripos and the classical tripos in the university. In 
1872 one lady passed the examination for the mathematical 
tripos, and two for the classical. In Oxford, which was behind 
Cambridge, an association for promoting the education of women 

* For details on this subject we are indebted to a pamphlet entitled Women in 
the Vniversities of England and Scotland, by Emily Davies (herself a pioneer in 
Vt>e movement), 1896. 
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was founded in 1878 and in 1879. Lady Margaret Hall and 
Someryille Hall were opened for the reception of resident students. 
Notwithstanding their concessions in the matter of examinations, 
these two universities have hitherto declined to take any steps 
for conferring degrees on women. 

The University of London, which is not a residential institu- 
tion, but a body for conducting examinations and conferring de- 
grees, has advanced further. The question of degrees came up 
again, and after considerable discussion, " the Senate and Convo- 
cation agreed to accept from the Crown in 1878 a supplemental 
charter, making every degree, honor, and prize accessible to stu- 
dents of both sexes on perfectly equal terms." This was a great 
step in advance ; but the old jealousy asserted itself in a provision 
of the charter that no female graduate of the said university 
should be a member of Convocation unless a resolution should be 
passed by the Convocation to that effect. On January 17, 1882, 
however, it was resolved by that body that " female graduates be 
admitted to Convocation." 

In 1895, the University of Durham (which is of compara- 
tively recent origin) became " mixed," a supplementary chapter 
having been obtained enabling the university to grant degrees to 
women in all the faculties except theology. 

The movements of the universities, in this whole matter, have 
shown a remarkable conflict between opposing forces : the strong 
conservatism of ancient custom and privilege on the one hand, and 
the sense of justice and obvious popularity of the woman's cause 
on the other. Oxford, where the conservative spirit is strongest, 
has been the slowest to move ; Cambridge, with its great liberalism, 
has been more responsive ; while the two modern universities, 
London and Durham, have gone the whole length and placed men 
and women on an equal footing. 

But what of the Scottish universities ? We shall have more to 
say of them when we examine the movement for medical educa- 
tion; but, apart from that branch of the subject, where great op- 
position was shown, a favorable response was given to the desire 
for advanced female education. Edinburgh took the foremost 
place in opening its local examinations to girls in 1865. Four 
years later, a system of classes for women was introduced, taught 
by professors of the university, and a certificate, registered in the 
books of the university, was given to ladies who in any three or 
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more science or art subjects passed special examinations up to 
the standard of the M. A. degree. In Glasgow, similar steps 
were taken, and in 1883, the Association for the Higher Educa- 
tion of Women was incorporated under the name of " Queen Mar- 
garet College." In St. Andrews in 1876, the university insti- 
tuted an examination and diploma for women with the title of 
L. L. A. 

But what gave the greatest impulse to the cause in the Scot- 
tish universities was the Act of Parliament of 1889, which gave 
power to the University Commissioners to enable each university 
to admit women to graduation in one or more faculties and to 
provide for their instruction. The Commissioners issued an 
ordinance, which, on June 28, 1892, became law, making it 
competent to the University Court of each university to admit 
women to graduation and to make provision for their instruction 
within the university in any or all of the subjects there taught, 
either by admitting them to the ordinary classes, or by instituting 
separate classes for their instruction. This enabling ordinance 
is now in operation ; and, though it has not been taken advantage 
of to the full, graduation has become possible ; a considerable 
number of women are preparing for it, and on some degrees have 
been already conferred. 

2. We turn now to what has been far the keenest and the 
fiercest campaign in this cause — the struggle for medical education 
with a view to medical practice. Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake's book, 
Medical Women, supplies us with the facts in this great war- 
fare, in which she herself, with remarkable courage and persis- 
tency, bore the leading part. Her story of the battle is prefixed 
by a very interesting introduction in which two historical facts 
are very clearly established ; that again and again in former 
times women practiced both medicine and surgery in various 
countries of Europe, and often with great success and eclat; and 
that the employment of male practitioners in midwifery cases is 
restricted almost wholly to the present century. Some of these medi- 
cal women received the degree of M. D., and even of LL. D., from 
distinguished universities, and were held in great esteem by the 
whole profession. 

In more recent times the first lady who received the 
degree of M. D. was an American, Miss Elizabeth Black- 
well, who, after much difficulty, obtained it from a college in 
VOL. clxiii. — no. 478. 19 
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the State of New York. The University of France has ever 
looked with a friendly eye on women, and it was there that the 
first Englishwoman who became an M. D., Miss Elizabeth Gar- 
rett, received her degree in 1870. The next was Miss Mary C. 
Putnam, an American lady, who quietly continued to pursue her 
studies in Paris during the two sieges in 1870 and 1871. The 
first Scottish graduate in medicine was Miss Agnes McLaren, 
who received the degree of M. D. from Montpellier in 1878. 

But we are anticipating. When Miss'" Jex-Blake and other 
ladies determined to devote themselves to medical practice, it 
would have been natural to turn to one or other of the universi- 
ties of Europe that would have been willing to receive them. 
But by a recent law, regulating medical practice in Great 
Britain, the diplomas of foreign schools would not have sufficed 
to place their names on the lists of legally-qualified practitioners. 
Even Miss Garrett, brilliant though her examination at Paris 
had been, could get her name on the register only in virtue of a 
license which she held from Apothecaries' Hall. Moreover, as 
the authors of the new movement were not fighting for their 
personal interest, but on behalf of their sex, and as it was ob- 
viously most desirable that medical ladies should obtain their 
degree from a source that was beyond cavil, it was resolved that 
their line of battle should be ordered, and all their energies 
directed, towards getting the medical degree from a home uni- 
versity. 

Accordingly in March, 1869, Miss Jex-Blake approached the 
University of Edinburgh. A few of the professors were friendly, 
more were neutral, and a few bitterly opposed. One or two 
of the medical professors were so vehement in their opposition 
that it became apparent that no stone would be left unturned to 
defeat the purpose of the ladies. At first, however, the Senatus 
acted mildly, and passed a resolution which seemed to encourage 
female students of medicine, and four additional ladies came for- 
ward for the purpose. But afterward the Senatus recalled this 
resolution on the plea that it was found to be illegal, or beyond 
their power. This vacillation exposed them to very bitter criti- 
cism ; at first they allowed the ladies to enter, and thereafter 
resolutely shut the door in their face. 

We have no space to enter into all the details of the conflict 
with the university. Now the request was for matriculation ; now 
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for separate classes for women, to be conducted by the profes- 
sors or their assistants ; now for leave to attend the ordinary 
classes along with the male students ; now for relaxation of a 
rule that prevented them from taking more than four classes 
outside the university. As long as the university was favorable 
and allowed separate classes, all went well, and at the examina- 
tions the ladies distinguished themselves greatly, and one of 
them became entitled to a valuable prize. But this gave rise to a 
new element of opposition on the part of the students, some of 
whom gave vent to their jealousy in the most discreditable way, 
by personal rudeness to the ladies, and by offensive anonymous 
letters reflecting on their character. Out of this treatment arose 
an action for defamation brought against Miss Jex-Blake for de- 
claring that a student who had treated her rudely was intoxicated 
at the time ; after appeal the action was decided against her, 
the costs which she had to pay, or would have had to pay had 
friends not interposed, amounting to £915. 

The enemies of the movement in the medical faculty of the 
university originated another law plea ; they went into court to 
contest the legality of the concessions that had been made on be- 
half of the lady students. The decision of the Lord-Ordinary 
was in the ladies' favor, but the case being appealed to the whole 
court, a majority of the judges decided against them. This de- 
cision was given in June, 1873, and the ladies were again called 
to pay the expenses on both sides. As far as the university was 
concerned, its doors were now finally shut against them, and, as 
no other way of obtaining their object seemed feasible, they ap- 
peared to have suffered a total defeat. 

While the struggle for admission to the university was going 
on, another pretty little battle of similar character was proceed- 
ing in connection with an application for admission to the In- 
firmary. Very naturally the ladies desired the opportunity of so 
much attendance at the Infirmary as would enable them to obtain 
the necessary certificate. They were willing to accept separate 
instruction if it should be thought impossible to allow them to 
go through the wards with the other students ; they were willing 
to be limited to a mere fraction of the wards, if only they could 
obtain the certificate. If it should be objected that operations of 
a particular kind were unsuitable for ladies to witness, the an- 
swer was that the nurses witnessed them, and no one objected to 
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that. But again and again their applications were refused. At 
last, in 1873, by a small majority, the Court of contributors de- 
cided in their favor. Dr. Guthrie, who had always been on their 
side, was present— it was the last public meeting he ever at- 
tended. He said : "it seemed to him monstrous that when the 
country committed the fortune of the State to a woman's hand, 
women should not be entrusted with administering a dose of 
physic or preparing a blister." 

Application to other universities, Durham and St. Andrews, 
led to nothing, and it became evident that an appeal must be 
taken to another tribunal. Parliament and the government 
were now appealed to, and not without success. But, in the first 
instance, a bill introduced on behalf of lady students was lost. 
The centre of operations was now transferred to London. A 
school of medical study for women was set up, and it was hoped 
that some of the nineteen Examining Boards that had authority 
to examine would accept the certificates of the school. But here 
again difficulties and disappointments arose, even though in 1876 
an act was passed permitting these boards to admit women to ex- 
aminations if they chose to do so. The case seemed as hopeless 
in London as it had been in Edinburgh, and as a last resource 
the ladies turned to Dublin. 

And here at last they conquered ! "The Irish College of 
Physicians was now (1876) prepared to recognize the London 
School and to admit women to examination on the same terms 
with men. Early in the following year," writes Miss Jex-Blake, 
" several of us who had already obtained degrees in foreign uni- 
versities, were admitted to examination, and in this way, women, 
after an interval of twelve years, again found their way on to the 
National Medical Kegister." Arrangements were made about 
the same time allowing the ladies to attend a hospital in the 
neighborhood of their London School. Thus, at last, a path was 
made for ladies, first to prosecute medical study, next to attend 
a hospital, and finally to obtain authority to practice; and 
though many doors continued to be shut against them, they at- 
tained their object, in the main, and were enabled to rest, or 
rather to work, in peace. The Scottish Universities Act, to 
which we have referred, made things easier in Scotland, although 
it cannot be said that the sexes are yet on a level there. 

It is worthy of note that one of the considerations that helped 
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greatly to recommend the movement was its bearing on the great 
Empire of India. Shut up in the zenana, Indian women are be- 
yond the reach of male practitioners. It is said that on one oc- 
casion, when a male practitioner did have a female patient, she 
would show him her tongue only by making a hole in her veil. The 
prospects for women in India are now greatly brighter, so far as 
medical and surgical assistance is concerned, and the missionary 
societies are giving all encouragement to medical lady mis- 
sionaries. And there is this to be said for medical ladies in India, 
that out of the many millions of women who may desire their aid 
not so much as one will have to dismiss a male practitioner. 

3. We turn now to the suffrage movement. The battle here, 
though one of great interest, has not awakened the keenness of 
feeling that was shown in connection with medical education, 
for the obvious reason that no one has a personal interest in 
opposing the admission of women to the suffrage. In opposing 
the medical ladies, practitioners of the other sex often showed 
that they were not above the trades'-union feeling, as it was 
called; like the people of Ephesus, they deemed their craft in 
danger. But the question of female suffrage is free from all such 
complication. It is indeed a foregone conclusion, for it is not 
easy to say why a woman of property should be debarred from 
exercising the suffrage which her gardener, her coachman, and 
her tenants may all exercise. In point of fact, the women of 
Great Britain now exercise the municipal suffrage, the School- 
Board suffrage, the Board of Guardians' suffrage, and the County 
Council suffrage. Besides this, they are eligible on school- 
boards and boards of guardians, though not on town or county 
councils. 

In 1893 a bill in favor of women's suffrage was defeated in 
the House of Commons by a majority of 202 to 179. It was in- 
troduced by a Conservative member, but the vote was not given 
on party lines. It is a somewhat striking fact that, though the 
movement is based on Liberal principles, it has much support 
from Conservatives. Lord Salisbury and Mr. Arthur Balfour 
have declared themselves in its favor, while the bill of 1892 was 
opposed by Mr. Gladstone, Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. Chamberlain, 
and Mr. Labouchere. The experience of the Primrose League 
leads the Conservatives to believe that female suffrage would 
operate in their favor. This, however, is only the accident of 
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the moment ; it is essentially a Liberal measure, although it does 
not find a place in Liberal programmes. 

In the last report of the " Central National Society for 
Women's Suffrage" (June 28, 1896), it is stated that the result of 
the last general election had been to increase the number of 
friends in Parliament and diminish that of opponents. Refer- 
ence is made in the report to a recent memorial to the House of 
Commons which bore the signatures of 257,000 women, of whom 
57,800 were Londoners, 140,700 English provincials, 51,270 
Scottish, and 7,320 Irish. The signatures included the heads of 
nearly all the colleges for women, and a large proportion of the 
head-mistresses of high and other public schools for girls, and of 
women serving on boards of guardians and school boards. At 
the same time it was admitted at the meeting of the society that 
the movement had fallen into a state of langour, and that ener- 
getic measures were needed to quicken it into such a condition 
of activity as would secure its triumph. 

As the poet says : 

" She who did this thing was born 
To do it ; claims her license in her work, 
And so with other works. Whoso cures the plague, 
Though twice a woman, shall be called a leech : 
Whoso rights a land's finances is excused 
For touching coffers, though her hands be white." 

We have no room in this paper to take notice of many of the 
lesser operations that illustrate the progressof the woman's battle. 
And we can give but a few concluding lines to the question : 
What is to he the result ? Where is the movement to end ? 
What is finally to be the position of woman and her relation to 
those pursuits that have ordinarily been confined to the other 
sex? 

First, we may say that the arbitrary rule by which certain pur- 
suits and studies were held to be fitting, and others unsuitable, 
for women, must now be repealed. In place of it we must recog- 
nize the rule that no office or employment can be held unsuitable 
for a woman who shows that she possesses the requisite gifts for 
it, and in practice fulfils its requirements well. As " manifested 
fitness " has been the sesame that has opened so many doors during 
the past generation, so it must be held to be equally applicable 
in days to come. 

On the strength of this principle it must be held that no leg- 
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islative obstacle should be placed in the way of women to bar 
them out from employments for which they show themselves 
fitted; and that no social prejudice should be allowed to tyrannize 
where there should be a fair field and no favor. 

But what will follow ? A rush of women into all the profes- 
sions, berths, and offices hitherto belonging to men ? By no 
-means. The strongest forces of nature will still remain to draw 
women generally in the old directions. A select few with emi- 
nent gifts will share important positions with the other sex, but 
the rank and file will find their place in the old spheres. It is 
well for women to know that marriage is not the only outlet for 
their lives, but marriage will ever continue to be the outlet for 
the great majority. " Love's young dream " will not be extin- 
guished. The management of the household will ever be woman's 
peculiar care. Instincts not to be overcome will continue to draw 
them to occupations that are peculiarly suited to their strength 
and their tastes. The functions of maternity will still be sur- 
rounded with a charm of their own. It may be true that even in 
physical strength the woman may by training and exercise be- 
come the equal of the man. But physiologists all tell us that this 
can only be achieved apart from the functions of maternity. So 
long as she exercises these functions, her frame as a rule will be 
more delicate, her strength weaker, her features more refined, her 
manners more gentle. And these qualities will in some degree 
be imparted to her daughters. Nature will thus place her barrier 
against most of the occupations of the other sex. The female 
character will retain its refinement, its gentleness, and its grace. 
The divine rule, which has given to man the first place in the 
human family, will suffer no infraction; it will still be true that 
" the head of the woman is the man." 

W. Gaedjen Blaikib. 



